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{Covent Garden Theatre. ] 


In a map prefixed to Maitland’s London, representing 
the metropolis as it’ appeared “about the year 1560,” 
there is no trace of a theatre, though we know that 
ubout twenty years afterwards there were three or four. 
Bat if there be no theatre, the map is not without evi- 
dence of what were public amusemeuts. In those 
days, when strolling players were content to perform in 
the courtyard of an inn, their spectators looking down 
upon them from the old wooden balconies, rougher 
amusements had secured for themselves permanent 
habitations. Among the refereuces in the map, is one 
to the cockpit; and conspicuous on the Surrey side of 
the Thames, behind the strip of houses known then as 
the notorious Bankside, are two round. buildings, open 
at the top, and adorned with flags, under which are 
written “ bull-baiting,” and “ bear-baiting.” 

There appears to have been a theatre in London in 
the year 1576—it was probably the first regular theatre 
of the metropolis. In that year also was the Black- 
friars built, so famous from Shakspeare’s connexion 
with it; and in the year following ihe Curtain in Shore- 
ditch, in which Ben Jonson. performed. ‘These were 
speedily followed by others, which, as they were mostly 
small wooden structures, were easily thrown up, and as 
easily consumed by the slightest touch of fire. A view 
of the Globe Theatre at Bankside is given in No. 56 
of the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ 

While the theatre was undergoing various mutations 
—now seemingly established by Shakspeare and his 
colleagues, then driven into obscurity by the stern spirit 

Vou, VI. 





of religious zeal; again patronised, and made a nest ot 
profligacy, and from that time gradually but slowly ele- 
vated—the great bulk of the people remained attached 
to their rough and out-of-door amusements. During 
the last century bear-baiting and bull-baiting continued 
to attract crowded audiences, and boasted of the patron- 

of “* persons of quality ;” the self-styled “ noble art 
of self-defence,” not with fists merely, but with sharp 
slashing swords, drew females to witness its brutal 
exhibitions ; and even females publicly advertised boxing 
matches, with all the swagger of bullies. The people 
did go to the theatre; they filled the galleries, dis- 
turbed the performances, and dictated to the actors. 
If they chose to indulge in the horse-play. of stopping 
the coaches and sedans conveying masqueraders to their 
amusements, and ordering them to let down their masks, 
that they might see who they were, nobody thought of 
resisting the joke—even rough-spun Johnson was glad 
to escape into antithesis, and to exclaim, that “ their 
insolence in peace was their bravery in war.” 

The bear-gardens and cock-pits have disappeared, 
and in their stead are zoological gardens; the fairs of 
London ‘have been blotted out, one by one, except Bar- 
tholomew Fair, which still annually, with its booths, 
puppets, crowds, and gilt gingerbread, keeps Smithfiela 
cattle-market in countenance; but old age and decay 
are stamped on it. Crowds do not rush now, as they 
did a few years ago, to the “ Fives Court,” or to some 
field adjoining London, to see men shake hands, ana 
then fall to pounding each other, Were Shakspeare 
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‘now to walk into one of our gas-lit theatres, he might 
fancy thet machinist, property-man, and painter were 
really inspired by “a muse of fire ;” and if they had 
not risen, were at least rising “into the highest heaven 
of invention.” Little oecasion, he might think, is there, 
now-a-days, to compare the theatre to a “ wooden O,” 
or to apologise for the attempt to represent the conten- 
tions of two mighty kingdoms within its limited eom- 
pass. True, he might ask, is the change an improve- 
ment, or only an alteration? Is not the eye too often 
filled at the expense of the understanding? But the 
change is a very great improvement. The “ decline of 
the drama” is as much a fiction as the grandeur of the 
“good old times.” There is, at least, as large a pro- 
portion of lovers of the “ legitimate” drama as ever 
there were in London; as for the crowds who 
flock nightly to Drury Lane or the Adelphi, to see 
ndid but meanin spectacles, where sense is 
most totally in sight, we must recollect that 
their ancestors flocked to Bartholomew or Southwark 
fairs, and filled booths erected by managers and actors 
of patent theatres. Malcolm, at the commencement of 
the century, complained that “ the amusements 
of present day are very confined.” ‘There were 
t but five or six theatres—we have at present 
ei ; and this number, taking into account also 
the numerous new sources of instructive entertainment 
that bave spr g up—institutions, lectures, and libraries, 
shows that there is no decline of attachment on the part 
of the people of London to theatrical amusements. 

One reason the theatre is still so far below what 
it might be is, that London is supplied with amuse- 
ments on the same principle that it is supplied with 
food; but without producing the same result. Our 
natural tastes and ites lead us to choose what we 
think best, and we secure g supply by the demand ; but 
i icals, as in many other matters, our tasie re- 





in ' 
quires education. All managers are naturally anxious 
to realise a profit; few dare, amid the great compe- 


tition, to risk the experiment of leading their audiences, 
instead of being led by them. The majority of all 
classes, young and old—the London-born citizen, the 
resident, and the visiter,—relish a sight or a show, 
enjoy a night at the Opera or the play, and are found 
willing, according to their means, to pay a guinea a 
head for admission to a morning concert, or a sixpence 
in the evening to hear comic songs sung in the great 
room of a tavern. If the head of the family has out- 
lived the theatrical enthusiasm of his earlier days, and, 
immersed in business, cares little for sights that, like a 
sky-rocket, dazzle the eye a moment, and then go out 
in darkness, still there are younger people to gratify. 
To dress for the boxes is itself a pleasure; to be able, 
after standing at the counter, or leaning over the desk 
all day, to cross one or two streets, and make one in a 
crowded pit, is an enjoyment which none but a London 
citizen can telish with so keen, and yet so cool and 
business-like, a zest. That there is a vast improve- 
ment in the habits of London play-goers, is evident 
from the fact, that the galleries no longer thunder their 
displeasure or applause in the same authoritative and 
tremendous manner as of old. Let us hope that the 
improvement will become every day more manifest, 
and that the great bulk of the people, despising cant 
phrases and unmeaning songs, will make even their 
amusements subservient to the nobler purpose of their 
mnstruction. 

The Italian Opera was established in London about 
the commencement of last century. It had for a con- 


siderable time but a struggling kind of existence, but 
from the period of Handel's management became a 
permanent portion of London amusements. When 
the original house was erected by Sir John Vanbragh, 
it stood almost in the fields. That house was destroyed 
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by fire in 1789, and the present building was soon after 
erected : but the exterior colonnade, &c., was not added 
till 1818—20. The Opera House, occupying the corner 
of the Haymarket and Pall Mall, was the most westerly 
theatre of London until the erection, about two years 
ago, of Mr. Braham’s handsome theatre in King Street, 
between St. James’s Square and St. James's Street. 
Almost every reader is aware that the Italian Opera 
House is the chief resort of the fashionable world of 
London ; the admission to the gallery is five shillings, 
and half-a-guinea to the pit. 

On the opposite side of the Haymarket from the 
Opera House is the Haymarket Theatre. The present 
building is the third that has been built on the same 
site. The Haymarket Theatre has been long a favorite ; 
and as the greater number of the London theatres have 
each a distinctive character as to the kind and quality 
of the performances, so the Haymarket is particularly 
noted for its comedies. 

Passing along the Strand, we have the Adelphi on 
the north side and the Strand Theatre on the south. 
The Adelphi is a small and not a very convenient 
theatre; but when open during the winter is crowded 
every night. Its characteristics are spectacles, the story 
and dialogue of which are never over-charged with 
meaning, but combined with really exquisite pictorial 
scenery, and burlettas and farces whose broad and 
sometimes coarse humour throws the audiences into fits 
of laughter. 

Turning up the new street which leads from the 
Strand, opposite Wellington Street and Waterloo 
Bridge, we pass the new building of the English Opera 
House. The original house called the Lyceum met 
with the fate of most theatres, in being destroyed by 
fire, in oe. Not very far from it are the two patent 
theatres, Drury Lane and Covent Garden; and in 
Wych Street, which continues Drury Lane to the Strand, 
is the Olympic, which, for several years, has been 
managed by M Vestris. Thus within a space 
which might be walked over in twenty minutes or half 
an hour, are nineof the eighteen London theatres, all 
of them the largest or the most fashionably attended of 
any in the metropolis. In the early part of the year, 
when they are nearly all open at the same time, the 
crowd and bustle, the blaze of light from opgn shops, 
the rattling of carriages and cabriolets, make twelve 
o'clock at night in this quarter of London appear as 
animated as twelve or three o’ clock in the “‘ city” 
during the day. 

In Shakspeare’s time a cockpit in Drury Lane was 
turned into a theatre, and termed the Phenix. Ever 
since, there has been a theatre hereabout ; and though 
the present building does not occupy the site of the 
original one, still Drury Lane Theatre may be con- 
sidered as the oldest of existing theatres in London. 
Covent Garden Theatre was not built till 1733. Both 
theatres have been repeatedly destroyed by fire: the 
last time within a year of each other—in 1808 and 
1809. The present buildings are therefore of nearly 
the same age. They are large and magnificent struc- 
tures. Built under the idea that their patents would 
secure them nearly a monopoly of metropolitan theatrical 
amusements, the houses can hold immense numbers ; 
but their size, now that so many smaller, and therefore 
more comfortable, theatres have been built, is a decided 
drawback to their permanent success. 

On the Surrey side of the Thames there are three 
theatres, one of them the well-known amphitheatre, or 
circus, called Astley's. Again, on the east side of 
London, in Middlesex, there are three; and on the 
north-west, two—one of them, Sadler's Wells, the oldest 
minor theatre of London. It originated in a music- 
room, connected with a mineral spring, at one time in 
great. repute, and which was called the Islington Spa, 
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or New Tunbridge Wells. The theatre of Sadler’s 
Wells was formerly very, celebrated and much_fre- 
ented: being close to the reservoir of the New River 

ater Company, the audience were delighted with real 
aquatic exhibitions. The house has now fallen into 
comparative disrepute. 

The reader will find a list of the London theatres in 
the * British Almanac,’ with particulars respecting their 
performances and times of opening and closing. The 
other amusements of London will be described in a 
subsequent paper. 





ACCOUNT OF A YOUNG CUCKOO. 


Or all the birds that visit this island, one of the most 
remarkable is the cuckoo. So very little is known of 
its habits, that the following account of a young bird 
of the species, which was reared in a cage for five 
weeks, may perhaps add somewhat to the information 
already possessed on the subject. | 

The young cuckoo is totally different im appearance 
from the full-grown bird; being chiefly of a dark greyish 
brown, the feathers barred with rust colour, and tipped 
with white: the undér part of the body is white, with 
humerous transverse bats of black.* The plumage, 
unlike that of most young bitds, is ¥éry thick, smooth, 
and close set. 

The specimen, of which the following is an account, 
was brought to the door by a labouring boy who had 
found it in a meadow at the end of July. It was then 
about three weeks or a month old, and had just begun 
to fly a little. ft was unable to feed itself, but até 
greedily out of the hand, and had an immense appetite, 
Which it seemed impossible to satisfy. For some days 
it was fed entirely on raw meat, and soaked bread, and 
hempseed ; but its relish for this diet soon diminished, 
and it was then supplied with insects of various kinds, 
which were evidently its natural food.. In less than a 
week from the time it was caught, it learnt to pick 
for itself, as well as to fly readily. Of all insects it 
seeméd to prefer gnats and grasshoppers, especially the 
latter, which it would kill at a blow, and eat at one 
mouthful, without rejecting any part. Next to these it 
liked moths, butterflies, and caterpillars, of every species 
indifferently. ‘The cabbage-caterpillar, from the fa- 
cility of procuring it,.was its staple-food; of these it 
used to eat about 200 full-grown ones in aday. The 
caterpillar of the buff-tip moth (Pyg@ra Bucephala), 
and the downy green caterpillat which feeds on the 
mignonnette, were also given to it sometimes: the latter 
was perhaps its favourite food. Spiders and lady-birds 
it devoured greedily, and occasionally wasps and _ flies, 
though apparently without much relish. It ate large 
quantities of sand. From its manner of darting towards 
its food as it grew older, aad tearing it from the hand 
with out-spread wings, there can be no doubt that in 


its natural state it finds its prey on the wing as well as 


when stationary. 

It not only had perfect command of itself on the 
perch and on the wing (for it had a powerful and 
graceful flight), but atso climbed with great facility and 
swifiness, running dextérously up the wires of its cage. 
It hopped too, but not well. 

At first it had\two cries; One a gentle chirp, uttered 
incessantly when hungty, at the same time that it 
vehemently shook owe wing ‘ped both), so as to im- 
part a tremulous motion t@ body: the other a con- 
tinued low tremulous sound, attered while taking its 
food. As it grew older, it gradually discontinued this 


# Sea * Faculties of Birds,’ Library of Entértaining Knowledge, 
p» 357. The plate there given is very like it, except that the 
young cuckoo rarely sits with its neck so uptight and stretched 


out. 





latter cry, and the first became much more loud and 


oarse. 

Notwithstanding the supposed stupidity of the cuck 
which js called in Scotland “ owe,” os fool, this ee 
bird showed much intelligence and observation, and was 
a most amusing pet. From the first it seemed to notice 
everything, and was as meddlesome and fond of picking 
asa pie. It delighted in biting the fingers of persons 
whe came near it ; in pulling pins out of a pineushion, 
and in hammering at amy stuffed bird which was 
shown to it, No creature could be more fearless and 
familiar. For the first fortnight it was allowed to have 
the range of a room during the greater part of the day; 
and though it was perfectly able to fly, it would sit up 
for hours by the side of its owner, perched on the 
handle of a basket, and would allow itself to be stroked, 
caressed, taken up, and carried about on the finger. 
It was impossible to drive it; if a stick were presented 
to it, the cuckoo would fly at it with outspread wings 
and attack it vigorously. 

After the first fortnight it was removed from the 
house, and placed in a large cage out of doors, with a 
pair of Barbary doves. From this time a singular 
change took place in the creature’s disposition. . All 
gentleness and quietness of demeanour vanished: it 
instantly became as fierce and irritable as any young 
bird of prey. It did not molest the doves, except that 
it kept them at a distance for some time, and would 
strike them with his wing, and peck them sharply, if 
they attempted to approach him, or examine his food. 
Latterly they became very good friends, and would 
even plume each other. But it was to the hunian race 
that it showed the most dislike: If any one came near 
the cage, the cuckoo would raise his wings, bristle up 
the feathers of its head, and glare) ferotiously;. if a 
finger was shown to it, it would fly at it, scream, hiss, 
flap its wings, and bite very hard. At the same time 
the expression of its face visibly altered, and it looked 
ill-temper personified ; in short it gave every indication 
~ id by nature a ravenous, powerful, pugnacious 

ird. 

For five weeks the cuckoo continued healthy and 
flourishing, and hopes were entertained that, with care, 
it might be reared through the winter... This interest- 
ing experiment has generally failed, and itt this instance 
it was Unsuccessful. The cage in which it was kept 
was always left out of doors all night daring August 
without the bird’s receiving any injitry from the ex- 
posure, and the removing it under cover was delayed a 
little too long; the last night of August was very cold, 
and the cuckoo died next day in consequence. At the 
time of its death it measured eighteen inches in length, 
not having attained either its full size or full. plumage ; 
the latter it does not acquire till the third year. 





ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE TEETH. 


(From the ‘ Philosophy of Health,’ by Dr. Southwood Smith.) 
[Concluded from No. 364.) 

Provision having been thus made for the organization 
of the tooth, for the support of its vitality, and for its 
connexion with the living system, over all that portion 
of it which is above the gum, and which constitutes the 
essential part of the instrument, there is poured a dense, 
hard, inorganic, insensible, all but indestructible, sub- 
stance, terméd enamel (fig. chix. 2); a substance in- 
organic, composed of earthy salts, principally phosphate 
of lime with a slight trace of animal matter; a substance 
of exeeeding density, of a milky-white colour, semi- 
transparent, and consisting of minute fibrous crystals. 
The manner ia which this inorganic matter neeneee 
aboat the body of the tooth is worthy of notice, 

crystals aré disposed in radii springing +a the centre 
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of the tooth (fig. ctx. 3); so that the extremities of 

the crystals form the external surface of the tooth, while 

the internal extremities are in contact with the bony 

substance (fig. ctx. 3). By this arrangement a two- 

fold advantage is obtained; the enamel is less‘apt to 

pov me down by friction, and is less liable to accidental 
ture. 





[Magnified section of a tooth, to illustrate the arrangement of the fibrous 
crystals mg the enamel. 1. Cavity of the tooth. 2. Bony sub- 
stances. 3. Enamel, showing the crystals d in radii.) 


In this manner an instrument is constructed pos- 
sessing the requisite hardness, durability, and insen- 
sibility; yet organized, alive, as truly an integrant 
portion of the living system as the eye or the heart. 

No less eare is indicated in fixing than in construct- 
ing the instrument. It is held in its situation not by 
one expedient, but by many. 

1. All along the margin of both jaws is placed a bony 
arch, pierced with holes, which constitute the sockets, 
called alveoli, for the teeth (fig. cux1). Each socket 
or alveolus is distinct, there being one alveolus for each 
tooth (fig. cux1). The adaptation of the root to the 
alveolus is so exact, and the adhesion so close, that each 
root is fixed in its alveolus just as a nail is fixed when 
driven into a board. 





(Upper jaw, showing the alveoli.) 


2. The roots of the tooth, when there are more than 
one, deviate from a straight line (fig. cxivr. 6, 7, 8) ; 
and, this deviation from parallelism, on an obvious me- 
chanical principle, adds to the firmness of the connexion. 

3. Adherent by one edge to the bony arch of the jaw, 
and by the other to the neck of the tooth, is a peculiar 
substance, dense, firm, membranous, called the gum, 
less hard than cartilage, but much harder than skin, or 
common membrane ; abounding with blood-vessels, yet 
but little sensible ; constructed for the express purpose 
of assisting to fix the teeth in their situation. 

4. The dense and firm membrane covering the bony 
arch of the jaw is continued into each alveolus which 
it lines; from the bottom of the alveolus this mem- 
brane is reflected over the root of the tooth, which it 
completely invests as far as the neck, where it terminates, 
and where the enamel begins: this membrane, like a 
tense and strong band, powerfully assists in fixing the 
tooth. 

5. Lastly, the vessels and nerves which enter at the 
extremity of the root, like so many strings, assist in 
tying it down ; hence, when in the progress of age, all 
the other fastenings are removed, these strings hold 
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the teeth so firmly to the bottom of the socket, that their 
removal always requires considerable force, 

But a dense substance like enamel, acting with force 
against so hard a substance as bone, would produce 
a jar which, propagated along the bones of the face 
and skull to the brain, would severely injure that tender 
organ, and effectually interfere with the comfort of 
eating. 

This evil is guarded against, 

1. By the structure of the alveoii (fig. cux11.), which 
are composed not of dense and compact, but of loose 
and spongy bone (fig.cuxm). This cancellated ar- 


Fig. CLXIL 








[View of the upper and lower teeth in the alveoli; the external alveoiar plate 
being cut away to show the cancellated structure of the alveoli, and the 
articulation of the teeth.) 


rangement of the osseous fibres is admirably adapted 
for absorbing vibrations and preventing their propaga- 
tion. 

2. By the membrane which lines the socket. 

3. By the membrane which covers the root of the 
tooth; and, 

4. By the gum. 

These membranous substances, even more than the 
cancellated structure of the alveoli, absorb vibrations 
and counteract the communication of a shock to the 
bones of the face and head when the teeth act forcibly 
on hard materials ; so many and such nice adjustments 
go to secure enjoyment, nay to prevent exquisite pain, 
in the simple operation of bringing the teeth into con- 
tact in the act of eating. 

The teeth in mastication are passive instruments put 
in motion by the jaws. The upper jaw is fixed, the 
lower only is moveable. The lower jaw is capable of 
four different motions; depression, elevation, a motion 
forwards and backwards, and partial rotation. These 


Fig. CLXIII.—-View of the Muscles of Mastication, which elevate 
the lower jaw. 





1, The temporal muscle. 2. beneath. 3. The zygoma. 
f 4. The masseter muscle, its Guterlor pestiea telloctel to thawte insertion 
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simple motions are capable, by combination, of pro- 
ducing various compound motions. Numerous muscles, 
some of them endowed with prodigious power, are so 
disposed and combined as to be able, at the command 
of volition, to produce any of these motions that may 
be required, simple or compound. 

By the combination, succession, alternation, and 
repetition of these motions, the lower is made to pro- 
duce upon the upper jaw all the variety of pressure 
necessary for the mastication of the food. In this 
process the muscles of the tongue perform scarcely a 
less important part than the muscles of the lower jaw. 
Some of its muscular fibres shorten the tongue, some 
give it breadth, others render it concave, and others 
convex: so ample is the provision for moving this organ 
to different parts of the mouth and fauces, whether to 
bruise the softer parts of the aliment against the palate, 
to mix it with the saliva, or to place it under the 
pressure of the teeth. 


Fig. CLXIV.— Muscles of the jaw. 





[1. Portion of the zygomatic process of the temporal bone. 2. Ascendin 
late of the lower a removed to expose, 3. External] pterygoid, ard, 

. Internal pterygoid muscles, The action of these muscles is to raise the 

lower jaw, and to pul) it obliquely towards the opposite side. When both 
muscles act together, they bring the lower jaw forwards, so as to make the 
fore-teeth project beyond those of the upper jaw.) 

By the combined action of the muscles of the lower 
jaw and tongue, and that of the teeth, the food is bruised, 
cut, torn, and divided into .minute fragments. ‘This 
operation is of so much importance that the whole pro- 
cess of digestion is imperfect without it. It is proved 
by direct experiment that the stomach acts upon the 
aliment with a facility in some degree proportionate to 
the perfection with which itis masticated. If an animal 
swallow morsels of food of different bulks, and the 
stomach be examined after a given time, digestion is 
found to be the most advanced in the smallest pieces, 
which are often completely softened, while the larger are 
scarcely acted upon at all. 





MENDICANCY IN IRELAND. 


To a person but little acquainted with the condition of 
Ireland in general, the proportion which those of the 
people who live entirely by mendicancy bear to the 
population ‘at large, would at first sight appear almost 
incredible. It is So’ enormous however as to call forth 
the remark of every traveller; but from the wandering 
kind of life which the Irish mendicants lead—by far the 
greater part of them having no fixed place of abode— 
their exact statistical amount has never yet with any 
degree of accuracy been ascertained. Mr. Nichoils, 
one of the Poor’ Law ’Commissioners, whilst travel- 
ling recently in Ireland ‘with the view to arrive at a 
practical conclusion as to the best means of ameliora- 
ting the condition of the Irish poor, had his attention 
powerfully arrested by this class. ‘“ One of the circum- 


stances,” says he, “ that first arrests attention in Ireland, 
is the almost universal prevalence of mendicancy. It 
is not perhaps the actual amount of misery existing 
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amongst the mendicant class, great as that may be, 
which is most to be deprecated ; but the falsehood, the 
trickery and fraud, which become a part of their pro- 
fession, and spread by their example. Mendicancy 
appeals to our sympathies on behalf of vice, as well as 
wretchedness ; and encouragement is too often afforded 
to the one, by the relief intended to be administered to 
the other. To assume the semblance of misery, in all 
its most revolting varieties, is the business of the men- 
dicant. His success depends upon the skill with which 
he exercises deception. A mass of filth, nakedness, 
and misery, is constantly moving abcut, entering every 
house, addressing itself to every eye, and soliciting from 
every hand: and much of the dirty and indolent habits 
observable in the cabins, clothing and general conduct 
of the peasantry, may probably be traced to this source, 
and I doubt even if those above the class of labourers 
altogether escape the taint. Mendicancy and wretched- 
ness have become too common to be disgraceful. It is 
not disreputable to beg, or to appear wretchedly clothed, 
or to be without any of the decencies of life: and the 
semblance of such misery is not unfrequently assumed 
for some special object, by individuals not of the men- 
dicant class.” 

The Irish mendicants are composed of two classes of 
the people: those called “ Boccoughs,” with whom 
mendicancy is a regular and only means of subsistence ; 
and those whom nothing less than real destitution has 
driven, for a time, to its adoption. The former, of 
whom Mr. Nicholls has presented us with so faithful a 
sketch, are notorious all over Ireland for their fraudulent 
and dissolute habits, and are in the constant practice 
of attending all the great Irish fairs; in the midst of 
which, and in the various approaches to the towns, they 
are seen in great numbers, affecting with much ap- 
parent success all the shocking varieties of misery and 
disease. But the latter class of mendicants are a much 
more decent and inoffensive race, notorious however for 
the dissemination of news, and even for their discussions 
on political questions, many of whom return to their 
former course of independent exertion, when the de- 
mand’ for their labour, after a temporary stagnation, 
had again arisen. 

The Boccoughs generally reside in the common Jodg- 
ing-houses in the towns and villages, at which places 
numbers of them are in the habit of meeting together 
and spending the night in gambling and dissipation. 
Not so with the wandering mendicant, who, when 
darkness overtakes him on his journey, begins to look 
about him at random for lodging and shelter for the 
night, which he readily obtains on application at the 
first cabin that presents itself. He prefers applying 
for this accommodation to the smaller class of farmers 
or cottiers, because the larger holder is unwilling to 
admit him; and, as a means of getting rid of the men- 
dicant, gives him the straw with which he makes his 
bed in the cabin of the cottier. Nor can it now be 
said of either the Irish clergyman or the resident landed 
proprietor, that— 

“ His house is known to all the vagrant tribe.” 


Hence the support of this class of Irish paupers falls 
principally upon the very persons who are the least 
able of all others to afford it. 

There appears but little reason to suspect that many 
of the Irish mendicants are the children of mendicants. 
Indeed a beggar’s wedding is of very rare occurrence ; 
and the small number of persons in the prime of life 
who are seen following that trade in Ireland, leads at 
least to the conclusion that few have followed it with- 
out interruption from their childhood. It is possible, 
however, that some may have been thus reared, when 
the number who have been reduced to a state of men- 
dicancy at one time or another is taken into account. 
The greater number of vagrants in Ireland are females, 
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and it is considered that their husbands, if they be 
widows, had in most ifstances been more or less de- 
pendant during their lives on labour or on their plot of 
land, for a livelihood ; and that the loss of the land, or the 
inadequacy of it to support a large family, had reduced 
them to a state of destitution. Nor does it appear that 
many adopt this mode of life originally through idle- 
ness; bat a great part of the peasantry finding, by a 
little experience, how easy it is to live tolerably well by 
it, continue it much longer than the existence of the 
circumstances which first led them to adopt it, whilst 
not a few abide by it asa means of subsistence ever 
afterwards. Indeed the condition of the mendicant is 
acknowledged on all hands to be in every respect 
better than that of the independent Irish labourer, 
and yet notwithstanding this, there are few young and 
able-bodied mendicants to be met with. The sense of 
shame must certainly be the only feeling that deters 
many such from having recourse to a mode of life 
which is preferable to their own in the command of the 
necessaries. of life. 

The relief which is given to mendicants consists 
almost exclusively of potatoes; and, except in the 
towns, seldom indeed in money: milk is also given 
occasionally. The small farmers and others prefer 
giving relief in food, not only because it is readier at 
hand, but because, when the applicants become nu- 
merous, it can be distributed in smaller portions than 
the value of any existing coin. In summer, when po- 
tatoes are scarce, and the mendicants are much more 
numerous, the peasant finds it necessary to exercise 
some degree of discrimination in the giving of meals. 
Towards the end of each day he is obliged to confine 
his charity to what he ealls especial objects, that is to 
say, to such as have large families of young children. 
“ The mendicants,” says Mr. Nicholis, “ enter the cot- 
tages of the peasantry as supplieants, it is true, but 
still with a certain sense of right; and the cottager 
would be held to be a bold, if not a bad man, who re- 
sisted their appeal. In fact the appeal of the mendi- 
cant is never resisted,—if there is only a handful of 
potatoes, they are divided with the beggar; and there 
is thus levied from the produce of the soil in Ireland, 
fur the support of mendicancy, I believe to the full as 
large a contribution as would be raised by an equitable 
assessment of property for the relief of destitution.” 

In the giving of relief or shelter to mendicants, the 
cottagets ar= for the most part actuated by strong feel- 
ings of charity and commiseration, whilst not a few 
of a more superstitious turn than the rest, dare not 
refuse it from a foolish dread which exists of incurring 
the beggar’s curse. Another motive which influences 
many in giving alms to the beggar, is to be found in a 
religious feeling ; the donor imagining that in so doing 
he is benefitting hisown soul. Yet nevertheless custom 
must have had all along some share in keeping up the 
practice, for it is found exceedingly difficult to make the 
[rish peasantry understand that in the event of the 
Legislature providing a sufficient fund for the relief of 
the mendiéant, they would be absolved in a great mea- 
sure from the obligation of assisting him. 





The Beginning of Covetousness.—There is not a vice 
whieh more effectually contracts and deadens the feelings, 
whieh tore completely makes a man’s affections centre in 
himself, and excludes all others from partaking in them, 
than the desire of accumulating possessions. hen the 
desire has once gotten hold on the heart, it shuts out all 
other considérations but stich as may promote its views. 
Tn its zeal for the attainmeiit of its end, it ig not delicate in 
thie ehoide of means. As it closes the heart, so also it 
clouds the understanding. It cannot discern between right 
and wrong: it takes evil for ae and for evil: it 
con darkness light, and light : ness. ware, em of 
t inni covetousness, for you know not where it 
vill cud Blea, iii 
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PRINCIPLES WHICH DETERMINE THE HOURS 


hate dou cron ee Is 


Extract Letiers to the Right Hon. C. P. Thomson, 
‘ i. W. Sone, Esq.) fv. intene 
I ave always been struck by the difference between 
the hours of work tisual over the whole world in cotton 
factories and in other employments; and did not, until 
now, perceive the reasons. It seems to arise from two 
causes: first, the great proportion of fixed to circulating 
capital, which makes long hours of work desirable ; and, 
secondly, the extraordinary lightness of the labour, if 
labour it can he called, which renders them practicable, 
I will take them separately :— 

1. I find the usual computation to be that the fixed 
capital is in the proportion of four to one to the cireu- 
lating ; so that if a manufacturer has 50,000/. to em- 
ploy, he will expend 40,000/. in erecting his mill and 
filling it with machinery, and devote only 10,000/. to 
the purchase of raw material (cotton, flour, and coals) 
and the payment of wages. I find also that the whole 
capital is supposed in general to be turned over (or, 
in other words, that goods are produced and sold, repre- 
senting the value of the whole capital, together with 
the manufacturer's profit) in about a year; in favour- 
able times in rather less,—in others, such as the pre- 
sent, in rather more. I find also that the net profit 
annually derived may be estimated at ten per cent., 
some computations placing it as low as seven and a half, 
others as high as eleven; ten I believe to be about the 
average. But in order to realize this net profit, a gross 
profit of rather more than fifteen per cent. is necessary ; 
for although the eirculating capital, being continually 
restored to its original form of money, may be considered 
as indestructible, the fixed capital is subject to incessant 
deterioration, not only from wear and tear, but also 
from constant mechanical improvements, which in eight 
or nine years render obsolete machinery which, when 
first used, was the best of its kind. 

Under the present law, no mill in which persons 
under eighteen years of age are employed (and, there- 
fore, sedrcely any mill at all) can be worked more than 


eleven hours and a half a-day, that is, twelve hours for - 


five days in the week and nine on Saturday. 

Now the following analysis will show that in a mill 
so worked, the whole net profit is derived from the last 
hour. I will suppose a manufacturer to invest 100,000/. : 
—80,000/. in his mill and machinery, and 20,000/. in 
raw material and wages. The annual retufn of that 
mill, supposing the capital to be turned once a year, 
and gross profits to be fifteen per cent., ought to be 
goods worth 115,000/., produced by the constant con- 
version and reconversion of the 20,000/. circulating 
capital, from money into goods and from goods into 
money, in periods of rather more than two months, 
Of this 115,0002. each of the twenty-three half hours of 
work produces 5-11 5ths, or one twenty-third. Of these 
23-23rds, (constituting the whole 115,000/.) twenty, 
that is to say, 100,000/, out of the 115,000/., simply 
replace the capital—one twenty-third (or 5,000/. out of 
the 115,000/.) makes up for the deterioration of the 
mill and machinery. remaining 2-23rds, that is, 
the last two of the twenty-three half hours of every day, 
produce the net profit of ten per cent. If, therefore 
(prices remaining the same), the factory could be kept 
at work thirteen hours instead of eleven and a half; by 
an addition of about 2,600/, to the circulating capital, 
the net profit would be more than doubled. . On the 
other hand, if the hours of working were reduced by 
one hour per day (prices remaining the same) net profit 
would be destroyed—if they were reduced. by an hour 
and a half, even gross profit would be destroyed. The 
circulating capital would be replaeed, but there wonld 
be no fund to compensate the progressive deterioration. 
of the fixed capital. 
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And it is to be remarked, that there are many causes 
now at work tending to increase the proportion of fixed 
to circulating capital. The principal, perhaps, is the 
tendency of mechanical improvement to throw on ma- 
chinery more and more of the work of production. The 
self-acting mule is a very expensive machine; but it 
dispenses with the services of the most highly-paid 
operatives—the spinners. It has acquired, indeed, the 
sobriquet of the ‘Cast Iron Spinner.” Though of 
recent introduction, we found it employed ip a large pro- 
portion of the principal factories. At Orrell’s splendid 
factory, we found a new blower enabling three persons 
to do the work of four. At Birley’s we found prepara- 
tion making for a newly invented process, by which the 
wool was to be conveyed direct from the willow to the 
blowing machine, without requiring, as it now does, a 
whole set of work-people for that purpose. At Bol- 
lington, we found a new machine, which transfers the 
sliver direct from the cards to the drawing-frame, and 
thus dispenses with another class of attendants. At 
another place, we found a weaving process, on a vast 
scale, differing from all others that we observed during 
our tour. And at Stayley Bridge we found a factory 
nearly finished, covering two acres and a half of ground, 
with buildings only one story high, (that is, ground 
floor and first floor,)—so that on each floor the’whole 
operations will be carried on in one vast apartment or 
gallery, forming the four sides of a quadrangle, each side 
450 feet long: thus saving all the labour employed in 
mounting or descending. Each of these five last im- 
provements is recent,—so recent, indeed, as not to have 
been as yet copied by other establishments. One of 
them, the new weaving process, is still kept so secret, 
that we were allowed to visit it only as a special favour, 
and on the promise of not revealing its pature. And 
the effect of every one of them ig to increase fixed, and 
diminish circulating capital. 

Another circumstance, producing the same effect, is 
the improvement of the means ol frapsport, and the 
consequent diminution of the stock of raw material in 
the manufacturer’s hands waiting for use. Formerly, 
when coals and cotton came by water, the uncertainty 
and irregularity of supply forced him to keep on hand 
two or three months’ co tion. Now, a railway 
drings it to him week by week, or rather day hy day, 
from the port or the mine, 

Under such circumstances I fully anticipate that, in 
a very few years, the fixed capital instead of its present 
proportion, will be as six or seven or even ten to one to 
the circulating ; and, consequently, that the motive to 
long hours of work will greater, as the only 
means by which a large p; ion of fixed capital can 
be made profitable. “When a labourer,” said Mr. 
Ashworth to me, “lays dow his spade, he renders 
useless, for that period, capital worth eighteen pence. 
When one of our people leaves the mill, he renders 
useless a capital that has eost 1007.” 

2nd. The exceedin ss of cotton-factory labour 
renders long hours of w, acticable. With the ex- 
ception of the mule spinners, a very smail portion of 
the operatives, probably not exceeding 12,000 or 15,000 
ly diminishing in 


in the whole kingdom, 









number, the work is me r that g ma- 
chinery, and piecing the ; ih haye 
seen the girls who thus a arms 






folded during the whole time that eC i" room 
—others sewing a handkerchief or sittii, . ‘The 
work, in fact, is scarcely equal to that of a shopman 
behind a counter in a frequented shop—mere confine- 
ment, attention, and attendance —Under these circum- 
stances, cotton factories have always been worked for 
very long hours. From thirteen to fifteen, or even 
sixteen hours, appear to be the usual hours per day 
abroad 





CAPTAIN CORAM. 

Apovt a century ago, the strongly benevolent feelings 
of a humble individual were frequently harrowed, on 
his daily return from the city to the eastern parts of 
the metropolis, by witnessing “ young children exposed, 
sometimes aliye, sometimes dead, and sometimes dying.” 
This indiyidual was Thomas Coram, master of a ship in 
the merchant service, who lived in that part of London 
which is usually the residence of sea-faring persons. 
His truly philanthropic zeal led him to consider the 
means by which the public spirit could be best aroused 
on behalf of the unhappy children thus abandoned 
through the indigence or cruelty of their parents; 
and without the influence either of rank or wealth, he 
resolved that somethjng should be done to mitigate the 
evil. He commenced his task prudently by making the 
subject a topic of conversation; and having ascertained 
that, in a limited circle, opinions were fayourable to his 
scheme, he proceeded to obtain for it a wider and more 
substantial support. For seventeen years he pursued 
his object with untiring perseverance. At length, on 
the 20th of November, 1739, he had the gratification 
of presenting to a meeting of noblemen and gentlemen, 
at Somerset House, a charter of incorporation for a 
** Hospital for the Maintenance and Education of Ex- 
posed and Deserted Young Children.” This has since 
become one of the richest institutions in the metropolis, 
and for many years after its incorporation was the most 
popular. 

It would have been impossible to have united so 
many benevolent persons in support of this institution, 
unless a deep conviction had prevailed of the enormity 
and general prevalence of the evil which it was de- 
signed to remove. It detracts nothing from the phi- 
lanthropy of Captain Coram's character, that he did not 
perceive the consequences of a wealthy institution for 
the reception of foundlings. The assembled wisdom of 
the nation saw no further than himself; and in 1754 it 
came to the following decision, which will be found in 


the proceedings of the House of Commons for that ° 


year :—‘* Resolved,—that the enabling the hospital for 
the maintenance and education of exposed and deserted 
young children to receive all the children that shall be 
offere:l, is the only method to render that charit:ble 
institution of lasting and general utility. *. * ‘That 
to render the said hospital of lasting and general utility, 
the assistance of Parliament is necessary. * * That 
to render the said hospital of greater utility and effect, 
it should be enabled to appoint proper places in all 
counties, ridings, er divisions of this kingdom, for the 
reception of all exposed and deserted young children.” 
The first day on which the institution was opened, 117 
children were received; and by the 3lst of December 
in the following year, there had been sent in 5510 
infants! ‘Phe institution an to receive Parliamen- 
tary aid in 1756; and though its tendency was soon 
apparent, yet the evil, when once commenced, could 
not he lenly checked, and nearly 500,000/. had 
been expended before the mischievous practice could be 

tought to a terminati Poundlings are no longer 
received at the hospital; and if the evil which occa- 
sioned its existence were again prevalent on the same 
seale, which happily is not the case, the enormous 
blunder would not he committed of which it is a most 
striking monument. ‘Taking as data the history of the 
Foundling ital, we may look back upon the period 
since its origin as'marked by great improvements both 
moral and intellectual. 

It is interesting to observe the means by which a 
single individual can be instrumental in doing good 
to his fellow-creatures. Im the first place, it is true, 
there must he a disposition to acknowledge the general 
existence of an evil, before any hope can be entertained 
of providing a remedy. It often, however, falls to the 
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lot of one man to labour in the demonstration of this 
fact. Heis so endowed as to perceive it with great acute- 
ness and under various forms. Then others begin to 
see the object in the saw.e light, and at length, the per- 
ceptions of the mass being opened, a general sympathy 
is felt with his views which by means of co-operation 
effects with ease what would otherwise be unattainable. 
No individual whose faculties are of one common level 
can succeed in the work of arousing a whole community. 
One feeling must be predominant, and it is to its 
strength that success is to be attributed, for it over- 
looks obstacles and gives energy to the whole of a man’s 
faculties. In Capt. Coram, as in St. Vincent de Paul, 
the feeling which sustained him was benevolence of the 
purest and most disinterested character. Added to this, 
his manner was strikingly indicative of the honesty and 
genuineness of his motives, and at once procured con- 
fidence. When this was gained his benevolent en- 
thusiasm carried him forward, and his ardour for the ac- 
complishment of his kind-hearted schemes never abated 
until they were accomplished. Among other philan- 
thropic designs which he entertained was one for 
uniting the North American Indians more closely to the 
interests of Great Britain by an attempt to educate 
their female children. He was so completely immersed 
in the charities of life that after his wife’s death his own 
affairs were neglected, and a private subscription was 
raised for his support. Had his wants been more 
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generally known he would have been placed in affluent 


circumstances, but this was not his wish. On the de- 
sign of his friends to contribute towards his support for 
the remainder of his life being made knewn to him, 
and being asked if such a step would be offensive, he 
said :—“ TI have not wasted the little wealth of which I 
was formerly possessed in self-indulgence or vain ex- 
penses, and am not ashamed to confess that in'my old 
age I am poor.” The Prince of Wales contributed 
twenty guineas a year to this fund. 

Capt. Coram died March 29, 1751, at his lodgings 
near Leicester Square, in the 84th year of his age. 
His last request was that he might be buried in the 
chapel of the Foundling Hospital. Six of the governors 
supported the pall which covered his remains, and many 
other friends of the institution were present. The 
choir of St. Paul's Cathedral attended voluntarily and 
took « part in the funeral service. 

Soon after the Charter of Incorporation for the Found- 
ling Hospital had been obtained, it was moved by Dr. 
Mead that the special thanks of the Governors were due 
to Capt. Coram “for his indefatigable and successful 
application in favour of the charity, which otherwise 
would have wanted a legal foundation.” His portrait 
by Hogarth (from which the cut is taken) is at the Hos- 
pital, and his services to it are recorded in an inscription 
over his remains. Several streets westward of the insti- 
tution are named after him. 


———. 
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(Captain Thomas Coram, the Projector of the Foundling Hospital. ] 
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